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At this writing it is still undecided whether the Chicago Board of Educa- 
tion will move back into the sixteenth century, or remain in the nineteenth. 
A good many different kinds of feelings have been excited by the proposal of 
the board to cut the salaries of the teachers in the high schools. It is pleas- 
ant to see that the teachers are not without friends, that there are some people, 
many people, left in Chicago who prefer that men and women shall be treated 
justly and honestly, even though they be teachers. The paltry sum to be 
saved by the cut made the cry of economy ring hollow in all ears. To carry 
out its ideas of the Reform Committee fully the board should pass the cut 
ordinance, and then revive the mediaeval German law forbidding masters to 
teach in their shirt sleeves. This ordinance was necessary because the 
salaries were so low teachers could not afford to wear coats, and if left to 
their own devices, went without coats and bought bread. The remedy then 
was not more salary, but a law so burdensome that under it the celebrated 
poet and teacher, Hugo von Trimberg, wore the same coat thirty years. 
There would be joy on the part of some who are not angels if such a delight- 
ful state of affairs could be brought about in Chicago. What a pity it is that 
this imperial city is so poor that it must seriously propose to abandon the 
attempt to keep up with the advance guard. The patriotism of those who 
favor this scheme is like that of Eli Perkins' Uncle Consider, who so brim- 
med over with loyalty to the flag that he would leave the front of battle often 
and go miles to the rear just to rally round the flag awhile all by himself. 

Later : The cut has failed. Chicago refuses to advance backwards. Our 
congratulations to the teachers. 
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abundance of the illustrations it affords the teacher for impressing the truths 
of the text-book lessons — illustrations which at once excite and retain the 
attention of pupils. This is particularly noticeable in the teaching of geog- 
raphy and history. By connecting some interesting event of recent occur- 
rence with the geographical features of each country, attention is at once 
aroused and memory strengthened. To take one example — from one well- 
conducted lesson on the recent festivities connected with the opening of the 
Baltic and North Sea canal, pupils can be taught more of what is useful for 
them to know about the geography of northern Germany and its adjacent 
waters, and the political relations of the countries of central Europe, than 
they could be expected to learn from a week's perusal of a formal text-book. 
And in the teaching of history, those important practical truths which are the 
chief value of the study, and which remain with us as the fruit of the expe- 
rience of the past while the details of fact are lost in unavoidable oblivion — 
these truths receive their most graphic illustration, and make their strongest 
personal appeal to the springs of action within us, when they can be asso- 
ciated with familiar names, places and events of our own day. This ever- 
living interest in the present thus tends to develop within us a disposition to 
go beneath the mere external facts of history in search of the mightier tenden- 
cies of which those facts are but exponents, and aids us to grasp that concep- 
tion of history which makes it a teacher of the present out of the wealth of 
the past. 

FOREIGN NOTES. 

The Bishop of London and the Board Schools. The Journal of 
Education [London], January 1896. 

The Bishop of London's attempt to prove his statement as to wasteful 
expenditure on the part of School Boards has drawn him into a curious state- 
ment. He says : "The voluntary schools are ceasing to be as good as the 
board schools, but that is not because the board schools are really the better, 
but because the voluntary schools are the worse." The rest of this letter from 
which we quote is equally obscure. But we gather that the bishop would 
reduce salaries under large boards in order to prevent the best teachers 
from being attracted to the towns. The Pall Mall seems to approve this 
view, in a very misleading article. We quote one sentence as an example of 
irresponsible journalistic flippancy. "By all means," says the Pall Mall, 
"let board-school teachers be paid adequate salaries, but not at the rate of 
cabinet ministers." This is, of course, a well-known figure in rhetoric. The 
salaries of the London Board range from .£50 to .£400. Cabinet ministers 
pocket from ,£2000 to ^5000, and there is no article of the constitution which 
condemns plurality. The Bishop of London's official salary is ;£ 10,000. As 
Headmaster of Rugby he received about half that sum. We are not arguing 



